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RICHARD III., UNQUESTIONABLY the murderer of the princes, might be
described as one of history's problem kings.1 Throughout his brother's reign his
behaviour was exemplary; he displayed none of Clarence's factiousness; and he
consistently worked in Edward IV.'s interests. But the insensate cruelty of his
nature early manifested itself. After Barnet, when only in his nineteenth year,
he supervised the execution of the captured Lancastrian leaders; and it was
popularly believed that his hand had dispatched the young Edward after Tewkes-
bury; and that he was privy to the killing of Henry VI. a few weeks later. One must
remember, however, that he was with a certain party always the wicked uncle, and
consequently it was politic to father on him crimes of which actually he might have
been guiltless; but his seizure of the crown in 1483 from the grasp of a young boy
had all the appearances of a deep-laid plot; and his subsequent treatment of the
men who had assisted him in the usurpation branded him as a man devoid
of gratitude. The explanation of his behaviour may perhaps lie in his physical
disability. He was under-sized and deformed; and there is evidence that
he bitterly resented the fact that he was not like other men. Yet in battle
he was capable of the most reckless bravery and performed prodigious feats
of valour ; and his military reputation made him respected and feared.

Many in their hatred of the Wydvilles held the view that Richard ought
by right to be protector during the minority of his nephew : some even brought
themselves to believe that the rule of a grown man was more to be desired
than that of a little child, and on the score of expediency they were ready to justify
the breaking of the normal rule of succession. But few could honestly condone
the methods which Richard employed to achieve his ends. Even before the
crown was formally offered to him he had struck down Hastings, who had
been a loyal friend and stout ally in the successful attempt to break the Wydville
power; and the only explanation of this act is that Richard's true
intentions were suspected, and that with the assistance of others Hastings
was determined to get the young king out of his uncle's clutches. The accusa-
tion of sorcery levelled against the late queen and Joan Shore, Edward IV/s
mistress, was a curious move to make: the two women, so Richard averred,
had " by their sorcery and witchcraft " wasted his body; and it does at least
appear as though a sense of physical inferiority had become an obsession with
him. Joan Shore was a thoroughly disreputable person, but making her walk
through London's streets as a punishment for her alleged offence produced an
immediate revulsion of feeling in her favour; and it was so inimical to Richard's
interests that it confirmed the growing suspicion that the demon of cruelty
had taken possession of his soul.

Even Buckingham lost faith in his friend.   For a time, it is true, the duke

1 Recently MX Philip Lindsay had attempted to absolve Richard of the crime of murdering his
nephews.   His arguments are skilful but not convincing.   See Richard HI., Philip Ltadsay*